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1945  LIVESTOCK  GOALS  CALL  FOR  REDUCTIONS 

State  livestock  goals  for  1945  emphasize  the  necessity  of  bringing  New  Mexico 
livestock  population  into  line  with  feed  supplies,  range  capacity,  and  probable 
post-war  demar.d,  according  to  A.  D.  uoofter  of  the  State  AAA  Committee. 

The  Mar  Food  Administration  is  asking  for  1,100,000  cattle  and  calves  on 
January  1,  1946 — a  decrease  of  320,000  head.    IISDa  analysts  also  believe  tliat 
if  present  trends  continue,  the  state's  sheep  population  will  be  .about  1,800,000 
head  in  another  year — a  drop  of  308,000. 

State  goals  also  call  for  12,000  sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring,  a  drop  of 
3,000,  and  a  reduction  of  331,000  in  the  hen  copulation  between  January  1  and 
March  1,  1945*    Povltrymen  are  also  expected  to  raise  about  10,000  fewer  chickens 
next  year,  1,297,000  as  compared  with  the  1944  indicated  production  of  1,307,000. 

"The  only  upswing  is  in  the  dairy  goals,"  Mr.  Woofter  says.    "WFA.  is  asking 
for  more  cows  and  more  milk.    Goals  call  for  301,000,000  pounds  of  milk, 
22,000,000  poundc  more  than  the  estimated  1944  production." 

7;K?a'v-sP'?.EADi:TG  system  v;oRhs 

A  water-spreading  system  built  by  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Latham  of  the  Caballo  Soil 
Conservation  District  has  flood-irrieated  over  a  square  mile  of  rangeland  nine 
times  this  year.    The  system  promises  to  help  in  producing  a  bump;  r  cro~  of  grass 
next  spring,  according  to  ranre  experts.  ^ 

The  spreader  diverts  run-off  from  an  arroyo  which  was  becoming  an  erosion 
menace. 

rou:tj-:.p  Fgyro^  4-n  kids 

The  Rcund-Un ,  New  Mexico  A  &  M  student  weekly,  devotes  two  pares  of  the 
current  issue  to  telling  the  world  about  the  ^ork  of  New  Mexico's  4-H  kids, 
who've  been  doing  a  bang-up  .job  of  keeping  their  farms  roing  while  their  big 
brothers  are  off  fighting.' 

(More) 
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The  special  edition  of  The  Round-Up  features  pictures  of  the  24  state  4-H 
winners*    it  also  pays  tribute  to  the  war  food  contribution  of  the  4,500  club 
members  in  the  state* 

"The  war  has  made  us  appreciate  the  4-H  organization  more  than  we  ever  did 
beforp,"  the  lead  editorial  says.    "When  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  called 
for  incredible  agricultural  production^  these  boys  and  girls  rolled  up  their 
sleeves:  and  the  food  they  produced  vdll  be  in  at  the,  pay-off .    Their  weapons 
are  tractors,  plows,  shovels,  hoes,  spray  guns,  and  pressure  cookers,  They're 
at  home  in  the  kitchen,  the  field,  the  victory  garden;  and  they're  tough  fighters," 
PINTO  DEALERS  CAN  ADD  BROKER'S  CHARGE  TO  CEILING 

Dealers  who  sell  pinto  beans  through  brokers  to. wholesalers  may  add  the 
brokers'  actual  charges,  not  to  exceed  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  to  their  ceiling 
price,  . 

However,  the  broker's  actual  charge  may  in  no  event  exceed  his  ceiling  price, 
for  his  services, 

IT  IJiCMS  'EM  DOWN 

4  — -  ■  ■  '   ■  ■   

New  tests  of  growth-regulating  chemicals  promise  a  means  of  solving  many 
weed  control  problems, 

A  compound  that  goes  by  the  quaint  name  of  2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid 
(2-4-D  for  short)  is  giving  surprisingly  good  results  in  killing  weeds  in  grass 
plots,  lawns,  and  pastures  without  damaging  the  grasses.  -It  also  may  prove  use- 
ful against  some  weeds  in  grain  fields. 

BOY  OPERATES  ONE-'i/iN  FARM 

Bill  Barrcras,  Bernalillo  County  FFA  boy,  is  too  young  for  the  army;  but  he 
has  released  his  mother  and  father  for  active  duty  in  a  £o.s  Angeles  war  plant. 

Bill  does  his  war  work  on  the  family's  nine-acre  farm  near  Alameda,  which 

he  is  operating  without  help.    This  year  the  one-boy  gang  has  raised  three-acres 

of  oats,  an  acre  of  corn,  and  four  acres  of  alfalfa.    His  75-tree  orchard  yielded  d 
i 

a  top  crop,  and  he  harvested  a  fourth  of  an  acre  of  tomatoes. 
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Recently  3111  has  added  250  fruit  trees  to  the  family  orchard  and  has 
bought  two  registered  Foland  China  gilts.    Now  he's  in  the  market  for  a 
registered  dajry  cow.    After  all,  a  boy  has  to  have  something  to  keep  him 
fairly  busy  after  school  hours, 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COTTON  SALES  TO  CCC 

Cotton  fanners  are  not  required  to  pay  purchasing  agents  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  any  fee  for  the  preparation  of  sales  documents 
used  in  the  19-44  cotton  purchase  program.    The  producer  pays  only  a  classing 
fee  of  15  cents  a  bale  and  accumulated  warehouse  charges. 

The  CCC  pays  the  purchasing  agents  50  cents  a  bale  for  completing  producer 
sales  agreements,  paying  the  purchase  price  to  producers,  and  forwarding  sales 
agreements  and  warehouse  receipts  to  the  ^ew  Orleans  office  of  CCC. 

Before  cotton  is  sold  to  CCC,  it  is  required  that  farmers  put  the 
cotton  in  an  approved  warehouse,  that  a  representative  sample  be  drawn  from 
both  sides  of  the  bale  by  the  warehouseman    or  by  a  bonded  sampler,  and  that 
the  cotton  be  classed  by  a  board  of  cotton  examiners. 

CALVES  TO?  498  POUNDS  AS  gAJGg  IMPROVES 

Prooer  stocking  and  good  range  management  have  boosted  the  average 
weight  of  .orris  Lewalling's  calves  by  about  98  pounds.    #r,»  Lewalling  was 
getting  400-poi.nd  calves  when  he  signed  a  co-operative  agreement  with  the 
Canadian  River  Soil  Conservation  District  five  years  ago.    According  to  a 
range  survey,  his  ranch  was  nearly  30  percent  over-stocked  at  that  time,  -tour 
years  ago,  he  sold  enough  animals  to  bring  his  herd  slightly  below  the  carrying 
copacity  of  his  range,  and  he  has  allowed  a  margin  for  reserve  feed  since  that 
time. 

In  spite  of  the  drouth  in  1943,  the  second  driest  year  on  record  in 
Quay  County,  Mr.  Lewalling's  steers  averaged  478  pounds.  This  year  they 
topped  498  pounds  as  a  result  of  continued  improvement  in  the  range. 

(More) 


LAND  VALUES  PONTILE  T3  rise 
Farm  real  estate  values  continued  to  move  upward  during  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
tor  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  increase  was  about  three  per  cent — mostly  in 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States. 

STATE  TIRE  QUOTAS  REfotIN  UNCHANGED 
New  Mexico's  December  quota  of  tractor-implement  tires  (7.50  and  smaller) 
is  334«    The  state  quota  of  larger  tractor-implement  tires  is  92» 

DEFECTIVE  NET.  TIRES  CAN  GO  AS  GRADE  THREES 
Removal  of  grade  three  tires  from  rationing  lias  its  advantages. 
The  new  regulation  will  permit  dealers  to  sell  any  new  tires  which  have 
been  damaged  or  have  been  declared  defective  after  examination,  according  to 
H.  L.  Galles,  District  OPA  rationing  executive.    These  new,  but  defective 
tires  may  be  sold  as  grade  three  tires. 

THE  FOREST  RANGER  says: 

A  match  has  a  head  but  can't  think.    If  you  want  to  prove  your  super- 
iority to  the  match,  use  your  head  and  be  sure  your  match  is  out, 
HELP  PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES. 
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